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ABSTRACT 

This paper reports on a study of the curricular 
development in the ABC Unified school District in Southern 
California, over a span of 10-15 years ^ in response to an increase in 
limited-English-speaking students cind legislative mandates « The case 
study was conducted through document review^ observations, r^nd 
interviews. The study focuses on key points at which decisions were 
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materials r and eval'^ation methcxls, emphasizing the change process. 
The study documents the conversion of the school district from one 
with low achievement scores among the Spanish- and 
Portuguese- speaking students and low staff morale to one that has 
gained a national reputation as exemplary in its application of 
principles of curriculum design. Tne report concludes with a proposed 
prototype curriculum model for bilingual education* ( Author /MSE) 
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ABSTRACT 



The effectiveness with which different school districts are 
offering instructional services to the language juinority students 
varies a great deal. Some districts consider the increase in limited 
English proficient pupils an annoyance, and administrators as well as 
teachers in such schools resent and resist the intrusion of guidelines 
and regulations for addressing the learning needs of these children. 
However, there are also school districts whicii anticipate the changes 
in their student body and begin searching for appropriate educational 
services before they are obliged to do so by the law. Ihis project 
studies one of those pro-active school districts. The study describes 
the developo^t of the curricular responses made by the ABC Unified 
School District, in Southern California, over a span of 10-15 years. 
Document revie w, obsersrations and interviews con^jrised the methodology 
used in this case study, ihe conversion of a school district from one 
with low achievement scores among its Spanish and Portuguese proficient 
students and low morale among its staff, to one %^ch has gained a 
national reputation as exen^^lar, is examined applying principles of 
curriculum design. The report concludes with a proposed prototype 
curriculum model for bilingual education. 
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INTRODUCnON 

In the 1960s, there was a growing recognition that the schools in 
this country were particularly ineffective for large nunbers of 
language minority students and that new ways of offering educational 
services for these groups were needed. This recognition culminated 
with the Bilingual Education Act of 1969, which was an anei^ament to the 
Elementary ai^ Secondary Education Act of 1965. This Act was to be the 
vehicle for federal participation in proaoting bilingual education. 
Subsequently, in 1974, the Supreme Court Decision Lau vs. Nichols 
m a ndate d bilingual educaticai prograais which would facilitate the 
integration of non-English and limited-English speaJdng students into 
the regular curriculua in our schools. This legislation and Si^reme 
Court ruling provided the bases for many school districts to focus on 
these students (McKay & Wong, 1988). In the last few years, the 
increased nuaber of immigrants has magnified the discussion over 
bilingualism and bilingual-bicultural education. T2ie current •T:nglish- 
only afflvement" sweeping the country has also contrlbutesd to the close 
attention given to these alternative educational approaches (Crawford, 
1989). Nevertheless, the ever-increasing proportion of cultural and 
linguistic diversity aii^ng our students necessitates the use of some 
type of educational strategy for these special populations. 

current research has pointed out that in determining the efficacy 
of bilingual education programs, researchers must determine the charac- 
teristics of implementation as well as school climate and administra- 
tive leadership that contribute to the effectiveness of these 
instructional programs. Gregoire (1985) indicated that evaluation 



research mist locus on specific inplea^tation strategies and contex- 
tual CGsnponents which ccaoprise the program. 

Further, research has also demonstrated that bilingual education 
is not a uniform, undifferentiated ^^ole, and that the process of 
instruction is an ia^wrtant variable contributi;^ to student 
participation vhich ultimately becomes reflected in stiadent achievement 
(Gregoire, 1985) . An ecological model of contextual inputs and 
outcomes, therefore, has been proposed (Sarason, 1971) . This aodel 
suggests that bilingual-bicultural program outcomes cannot be separated 
from the sociocultural contexts that give rise to them. That is, 
bilingual education nay be considered to be the result of a constella- 
tion of contextual variables rather than independent variables in their 
own right. Tlie particular ccmbination of people in a school setting, 
including administrative and school-site leadership, and the circum- 
stances that surrounds them, creates situation-specific demands that 
produce interactional differences between one specific teaching- 
learning situation and arother. 

Purpose 

This study examines the curriculum, broadly detin&d, of a school 
district, and traces the vby the school district has responded to 
curriculum needs over the past ten- to fifteen-years, as the number of 
language minority students increase and legislation to address the 
educational needs of these studsi.ts has been mandated. Foci of the 
study are key jimctures where decisions were made on instructional 
goals, staff developaaent, teaching materials and evaluation methods. 
Hence, a major focus of this study is "process." 
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gjqnincance of the stmdy 

This inquiry into curriculum design nodeXs in bilingual education 
provides infonaation that might be found important to understand and 
subsequently to increase opportunities for successful participation by 
u:p students in the instructionia process. We know that there are 
schools that are effectively serving language minority students and we 
know of many v»here the administration and teaching staff feel over- 
whelmed by the educational needs of these students. Educational 
researtdi has yielded a literature on effective schools, with useful 
lists of features to look for (Far West Regional Educational Labora- 
tory, n.d. ; Valadez, 1986). The present study is unique in that it 
focuses an the process of how an eff ective school district got there . 
The study of curriculum design models must address the process as well 
as the content involved. We expect this study to raise awareness of 
the various ways in which caapetent student participation and achieve- 
ment is accomplished. Hence, this report may provide a basis for 
policy decisions regarding instruction, teacher training, and 
curriculum development. 

Additionally, this study may serve as a reference for those 
interested in the dynamics of the process of an effective change 
strategy in meeting particular instructional goals. 

I^tionale 

Most educators, government officials, parents, and community 
members would agree that the goal of educational programs designed for 
language minority students is to allow such stiaients to develop the 
highest degree possible of language, academic, and social skills 



necessary to participate fully in all aspects of life. More specifi- 
cally, as a result of research on language learning and on academic 
success, language miiKjrity students can be expected to attain: (1) 
High levels of English language proficiency, (2) normal cognitive and 
acadeaic achievement, (3) adequate psychosocial and cultural adjust- 
ment, and (4) sufficient levels of primary language development to 
promote normal school progress (State of California, 1981). Bilingual 
curriculum desi^ models, as well as properly designed and adequately 
iii?>lamented bilingual education programs, are means to achieve such 
goals. 

General principles of curriculum design (Tyler, 1949? McNiel, 
1985) are ^licable in dealing with the education of language minority 
st\^ents and culturally diverse populations. In determining education- 
al eaqjeriences that car. be provided that are likely to attain the goals 
stipulated above, attention must be given to the effective organization 
of these experiences, including methodology, instructional personnel, 
support material, and iii^Jlementation strategies; and finally, determi- 
nation of goal achievement. 

Research Objective 
The goal of this research was to identify and examine the develop- 
ment of curricular design models t2iat are particularly successful with 
the academic achievement of children who begin with limited English or 
no EJ^lish proficiency. In particular, we wished to trace the way the 
selected school district responded to curricular needs over the past 
ten-year period. Efforts are directed toward the develc^ament of a 
bilii^ual curricular design model prototype which is responsive to the 
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goals discussed earlier and which can be used by curriculum specialists 
in this field. 

Methodology 

This sti^y uses the framework of curriculum theory in its design. 
Data presented are e..ploratory and descriptive in nature. Data 
collection methods included questionnaires, c^sersration (sisple and 
participatory) , document review and interviews. 

Slt^ and subject selection. Collaborating districts were chosen 
from those that met the following criteria: 

1. de proporticm of lai^fuage minority student population was to 
be at least 40% of the total district enrollment. 

2. Bie district was to have achieved some aeatsure of recognition 
for effective educational services to students vho begin school with 
limited or no English proficiency. 

' 3. district was to have had bilingual education in place for 

It least ten years, 

4. The district was to be intarested in collaborating with this 
particular study . 

One district in Southern California meeting the criteria was 
identified and the researchers entered ^^jon a collaborative agreement 
with that district regarding the study. District level officials 
offered to facilitate access to classrooms, materials, documents and 
personnel. Researchers, in turn, were to submit for rwiew to the 
district participants any of the reports resiating from the study. 

In consultation with district level officials, the individuals to 
interview were selected from the following list of personnel 
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categories: Principals, vice-principals, teachers, resource personnel, 
and district level administrators. 



EEUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AT ABC 

The following section summarizes information obtained from the 
interviews and by review of documents provided by District personnel. 
District Position on Bilingual/Bicultural Education 

Review of. documents obtained from the district offices publically 
indicates the commitment of ABC Unified School District Board of 
Education to the philosophy that educational programs offered in the 
District wUl meet the individual needs of the students to be served. 
This goal Is accoai?,lished throi^ the ia^jlementation of bilingual 
instructional alternatives to meet the diversifiad linguistic needs of 
students at the earliest possible date. These alternatives provide 
students and parents with program options which: 

1. Faciliate mastery of English language skills. 

2. Allow for the development of pride in both the student's 
cultural heritage and the '.majority culture. 

3. Ccintribfate to an iaproved self-image. 

4. Facilidte conceptual izaUon in the language best 
Jciown to the student, thus enabling the student to 
b*jcome bilingual in his/her seuond Iwjguage. 

Hence, the Board defines bilij^gual education as a process which 
uses a student's primary langvjigc and cidture as the principal avenue 
for instruction while at same ti ae sys^cematically teaching a r,eccv,i 
language. The Board of Education is therefore in agreea^nt. with the 
basic goals of Federal and state legislated bilirgual-bicultural 
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ed\acation. Further, the Board has expressed a conmdtBient to bilingual 
education (in concept and practice) and to the allocation of available 
district, state, and federal funds for the c'3velopinent, iaplementation 
and maintenance of bilingual instructional alternatives. 

Kaster Plan for Bilingual Education 
In 1979, the ABC School District developed a Master Plan for 
Bilingual Education. A group of community leaders, parents, 
administrators, and teachers %ior)ced together on a long-range, 5-year 
plan. They looked at their existing needs and projected additional 
future needs. As stated above, this Master Plan ws develc^>ed proac- 
tively, using the form of the Lau Plan . TJiey chose to use that model 
to document what they were already doing and to define what else needed 
to be done in the future. The District's Master Plan for Bilingual 
Education consists of the following components: 

1. Administration 

2. Student Language Identification 

3 . curriculum 

4. Staff Development 

5. Community Relations 

6. Coimseling & Guidance 

7 . Evaluation 
Administration 

Administrative functions in support of educational services for 
LEP students include revised district policies and regulations, the 
employment and assignment of bilingual crosscultural certificated and 
classified personnel, the proper allocation and budgeting of general, 
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federal and atate funds, and the providing of direction and assistance 
in school-level educational plan developaent, program ia^leaentation 
and evaluation. Specif ic«aiy, it is the function of all levels of 
administrative management to insure that the latest techniques of 
operational tasJcs be enplcyed. Uie district's administrative philoso- 
phy is that no ox» department or functional level ii solely independent 
in the developoent or in^lementation of programs, *or it is the smooth 
functioning of the %rtiole with interfacing parts that makes an organiza- 
tion totally sJtillful in carrying cut operational tasks with measurable 
and successful results. A system of monitor and review assists in this 
process at the ABC School District. To this end, the goals of the 
Administrative Ccnponent are as follows: 

1. To identify and implement district educational policies that 
support the educational neeis of I£F students. 

2. To recruit, employ, and place staff that is 1 linguistically 
and culturally knowledgeable to meet the educational needs of 
all students. 

3. To integrate educational programs designed for I£P students 
into the overall district educational program. 

Student Lanouaoe Identif ian^lan 

The goals of this ccoponent of the district's Master Plan are to 
establish and inclement district wide proceduras for determining 
students* home language; and to diagnose the English oral language 
proficioncy of eacii student whose home language is other than English. 
'She heme lax^uage of all new enrollees is determined using the state 
approved Home Language Surv*.y Forms. Ihe Language Proficiency Survey 
procedures are as follows: upon student enrollj»nt, parents coo^Jlete 
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the Bfsme Language Survey, within 30 days, students whose Hcnns Language 
indicates a language other than Englisl; spoken in the hose is tested by 
an ESL aide cr bUingiuQ teacher trained to administer the Language 
Assessment Scales test (LAS) at the school site. Hie Home Language 
Surveys and IAS test resiats are filed in the student's COM (Cunniula- 
tive folder, containing student's academic history). If the student 
was identified as a limited English proficient student (LEP) , the 
st\adent is enrolled in bilingual classes or in an ESL program. 
Curriculum 

The AK Unified School District's Master Plan for Bilingioal 
Education describes programs for lEP students which meet their 
cognitive, affective and linguistic ne&is. 

It follcws a regular course of study planned for all students in 
the district rather than being based on an isolated set of objectives. 
However, additional experiences have been developed to better meet the 
I£P student's ediicational and affective needs. 

g^lff^lwa <?0ftl9« The goals for the I£P students in the ABC 
tJhified School District parallel the goals established for all students 
in the district. Additional goals for I£F students are: 

1. To offer Bilingxaal Instructional Alternatives that sffiet the 
linguistic, cognitive, and affective needs of students with 
different language and cultural orientations in order to 
permit them to: 

a. Develop English langua^ skills to ensure effective 
participation in the English-speaking social, academic, 
arxi career environments. 
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b. Build language s3cills on a firm foundation %rtiich 
includes a positive self-concept in the environments of 
the language and cultures associated with those 
languages. 

c. Preserve and strengthen th?ir self-image and sense of 
dignity throu^ appropriate and meaningful instructional 
prograins. 

d. Utilize their primary language as a medium of learning 
in order to avoid premature eaqseriences with the second 
language which could be detrimental to their academic 
progress • 

e. Develop communication skills in two languages, one of 
which is English. 

f. Develop incentives to remain in school, to succeed, and 
to ijrepars for future undertakings. 

g. Accpiire the academic tools to pursue ;x>sts«condary 
education. 

2. To provide ccn^niehensive assessment of language and academic 
progress and achievement of students participating in any t r 
the Bilingual Instructional atematives. 
(Please see Appendix 1 for exerpt^ fron KaFier Plan (1979) 
document) . 

The Bilingual Instructional Alternatives offered by ABC incluc^a 
programs of: Elementary Bilingual/Bicultural, Elementary Bilingual 
Magnet, Elementary BiliiK^ual Individual Learning, Secondary 
Bilingual/Bicultural, Secondary Bilingual Core, Secondary Bilingual 
Individual Learning, Bilingual/Bicultural Preschool, and Bilingual Msi 
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educatior, and a Bilingual Magnet Pirogram for LEP students with 
Exceptional Keeds. 
Staff Develonment 

The ABC School District, in keeping with its philosophy to 
provide quality education to its students, provides inservice to 
personnel to neet the academic, linguistic and cultural needs of the 
IZP students. Ihe objective of the District's staff development is 
that of providing these students with the best possible education to 
meet their needs. The philosopiiy of the District relevant to staff 
development is analogous in nature to its philosophy of educational 
assurance for its students. Ihat is, it consists jf matching that 
assurance for students with a comparable assurance for staff members, 
certificated and non-certificated. 

Annually, a district staff development master caleMar is 
developed to ii^lude a variety of activities to provide an on-going 
inservice program for all staff. All inservice is evaluated and 
pl2uining is on a continuous basis. 

The staff development con^xanent of the Master Plan for Bilingual 
Education includes the following long range goal; To provide inservice 
to instructional and s u ppoiL staff to develop coaapetencies required to 
meet the educational needs of the I£P students. 

The thrust of staff development is to ensiire that all staff 
members, aides, admi n i s trators, and classified staff have the oppor- 
tunity to develop as proficient and effective members of an instruc- 
tional and administrative team. The needs of the students are para- 
moimt, but continuing ^portunities for career developrnjent and 
professional growth for the staff are also considered important. 
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CoMmi jltY .fielflfeigas 

The i^oiamunity Relations component of this plan is committed to 
encouraging the ongoing involvement of the cconinunity and, aore specifi- 
cally, the parents of those students vhose primary langiaage is other 
than English in the educational process. 

ThB District's Conmrunity Relations conponent includes the 
following goal statements: 

1. To encourage the active participation of parents and other 
community members in the process of planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of the instructional pjLograin; and 

2. To continuously iaprove coanmunication between home and 
school, and particularly to parents v^ose prijnary language is 
other than English. 

Counseling and Guidance 

To meet the counseling and guidance needs of students, the 
District incorporates existing services as the basis for ongoing 
assessment and evaluation of IZP students. Pupil personnel staff 
assist stiiidants to grow emotionally, socially, academically, and 
vocationally by teaching then to solve problems in these areas. 

The Guidance and CouiiseliiKf Cca^xsnent include the following goal 
statements: 

1. To provide a pi^il personnel staff that has the linguistic 
con^etence, cultural awareness, and positive attitude towards 
all students and their families; and 

2* To provide counseling and guidimoe p r og ram s that will 
promote an enviroTiment o£ support for developing a positive 
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self -concept and ensure optiffial learning, achievement and 
aotivatlon. 
Evaluation 

The District's philosophy is that all components and component 
parts must be assessed and evaluated iwiividxially and as a whole for 
successful interfacing of the system composing the Master Plan for 
Bilingual Education. 

The overall goal of the Evaluation Component is to develop a 
con?)rBhansive plan for evaluation indisding testing, acquisition/ 
development of instruawntation, ami a systematic evaluation of each 
component! Administration, Curriculimi, Staff Development, Community 
Relati«is, and Counseling ajnd Guidance. 

In this scheme of things, their evaluation component must tell the 
system where it is in terms of reaching the goals and objectives, why 
it has or has not reached the criteria set forth, the reasons yhy the 
successes or failures to date are present, and irtiat the data contain to 
substantiate the preceding. Hence, their evaluation task is to 
communicate to all concerned in the process how the system is perform- 
ing and at what level of proficiency. 

KESULTS 

The information summarized in this section was obtained through 
structured interviews with personnel from the ABC School District and 
through review of district materials. (Please see J^pendix B: 
Structured Interview Questionnaire) . 
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Bistorieal FMrsp«ctiv» of District 

Respondents were asSced to relate the historical perspective of the 
district, providing a description of the area at the tiae the district 
was formed and how it had changed to the present description. They 
were asked to specifically comment on changes of the school pc^sulation 
over the last 15 to 20 years. 

The ABC Unified School District was formed in July, 1965, when 
citizens voted to \mify thrro elementary school districts (Artesia, 
Bloomfield and Carmenita) and a portion of the Excelsior Union High 
School District. The district serves the cities of Artesia, Cerritos 
and Hawaiian Gardens, portions of LaJcewood ax^ Norwalk, and parts of 
Long Beach. 

At the time of the study (1987), the district had 22,000 kinder- 
garten through 12th grade students enrolled in the 29 schools in the 
district. An additional 6,000 students took classes at the ABC Adult 
School. The district employed 2,100 staff nembers. 

At the time the district was formed, the area %ras caaoprised of 
dairy valleys and not very many homes. Hence, the population had been 
relatively small con^aared to its size in 1987. Thereafter, the dairies 
moved to the area of Chino (some 60 miles to the east) , and the 
demographics began to change. 

Twenty years before, the leurgest minority groi^j had been Hispanic 
at about 15%. since then, both the Hispanic and the Asian populations 
increased, with the Asian group growing at a faster rate. In 1987, 
both groups reached approximately the sane level, about 26%. The 
nuBJber of Black families had also increased alJiough not at the sane 
proportion as the two other groups. The Hispanic population had been 
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stabilizii^ during the last 10 years. Hie dramatic growth of the 
District's population as a whole, durijig the past 20 years, had 
resulted in many schools being built during that period. 

As noted above, the area that comprises the ABC School District 
was basically dairyland, with a strong Dutch influence, the owners of 
the dairies being of Dutch bacXgrcjnd, while Portuguese workers were 
employed by them. 1^ Portuguese population in this area f^^ w from the 
Azores, an island off the coast of Portugal. The Portuguese was 
another minority group that was reported as being numerous for the size 
of the District at that time. Since then, there has been a decrease in 
this population, apparently, with the disappearance of the dairies. 

Since the ABC School District was formed, the northern part of the 
district was cco^wsed of middle class, upwardly mobile people whose 
children were academically inclined to succaed in school, as reported 
by JosA Ronquillo, Assistant Principal at Fui-geson Elementary School. 
Ttxe southern end of the district, cn the ctbar hand, consisted of lower 
working class families %fhose children oft-an encountered difficulty in 
school. Teaciiers describe the focal difference between the students 
from the north and the south in terms of students* oral English 
language develcpqaent. 

Over the past 20 years, the District's population has grown but 
the factors that differentiated the District's population in the north 
and the south have beccme more accentuated. 



Responding to the Changing school Pqpulation 
The respondents were asked how the District had responded to the 
changing school population. 
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In its early years, teachers indicated that they i«iividually 
responded to students* needs, particularly in the area of oral English 
language developaent, on a trial and error basis;. That is, techniques 
that appeared to be ttuitful in teras of student achieveaient were 
repeatedly ia^leaented, with necessary aodif ications and iaprovejnents. 

A difficulty that emerged in the early 70s was that, in an effort 
to work efficiently with students havii^ similar problems, students 
were set apart in graaps with different teachers in different class- 
^Oiis procedure was qoiciay Identified as segregatiOTist, as 
reported by Ronquillo, and teachers had to find the way to eliminate 
this problem while at the same tine serve the needs of language 
minority students. It occurred to teachers that fluent Engllsh- 
speaJdng students could be used as models for the limited English 
speaking students, and they proceeded to arrange their groi^js in this 
manner. 

According to Lilia Stapleton, Administrator of Special Programs 
and Services of the ABC School District, the District has responded 
very well to the changing school pc^aticm. She characterized their 
response as "Proactive," 

"I can recall back ei^ht years ttqo when our District was 
active in the develcpaent of the Kastar Plan for bilingual 
education. A groi^ of connunity parents, administrators, and 
teachers got together and worked on a long-range five-year plan. 
...We took a look at air existing needs and projected the 
additional needs wa would have in the future. At that tiiae, we 
had only bilingual programs for Spanish and Portuguese speakers. 
We foresaw the needs axuX projected that, if in fact the population 
increased at the rata it was starting to, we would soon need a 
bilii^ual program for our Chinase and Korean populations as well," 

Althou?^ the District already had a bilingual program for their 

Spanish speaking and Portuguese speaking populations, Ihe District made 

the decision to address not only their basic program, but talked abait 
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the needs for pre-school progra*i3, bilingual special education, and the 
needs for a bilingual Gifted and Talented Education (GATE) program. 
Since 1979, aany of these prograxus have been lii?)leaented. ihe 
District, in 1987, had a Korean bilingual program, K-6, in two schools 
as well as a Chinese bilingual program, K-6, in (me school. In 1979, 
the District did not have a secondary bilingual program, according to 
Stapleton. 

"Now, five out of ten secondary schools provide a very 
specific program at that level. We have Spanish and Portuguese 
bilingual programs at the junior high level, at the high school 
level we have diverse language pr o g r ams." 

Stapleton added that the district had eight teachers who are involved 
in providing speciea education support. The district helped organize 
State level special bilingual education conferences, thereby providing 
leadership in special education. Ihey also had a bilingual pre-school 
pirogram in place. One more thing that vas new was the Testing Center. 
In 1979, they had not a Testing Center liXe they had now where children 
were tested in one location when they come to the District. If 
students speak a language other than English, they are referred to the 
Testing Center. 

Hence, the school district has responded to the changing school 
population by instituting the following programs to serve the language 
minority students: 
1. Elementary Prooranfl 

a. Pra-school Programs 

b. Bilingual Bicultural Programs 

c. Kagnet Programs 

d. Diverse Language Programs: 
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TOiese axe at the eleaexTtary level vhere teachers 
oond iact English as a Second Language classes (ESL) and 
provide a sheltered environaent for all LEP students in 
kindergarten. Students are provided with a jKmolingual 
teacher because there are diverse lai^fuages spoken. 

2. Secondary Prooraaa 

a. Portuguese and Spanish, Jr. High 

b. Spanish, High School 

c. Diverse Language Prograns 

Taking the form of the Lau Plan, although the District was not out of 
coBpliance, the Coonittee used that aodel to document what was being 
doi^ and to identify what else needed to be done in the future, in 
developing this Master Plan, in 1979, the following areas were a- 
ddressed: (l) identification of students, (2) curriculum, (3) staff 
development, (4) ccaamunity relations, (5) counseling and guidance, and 
(6) evaluatioji. 

In this Master Plan for Bilingual Education, the ABC School 
District, through its Board of Education, asserted its commitment to 
the i^iilosophy that educational programs offered in the District would 
meet the individual needs of the stiKients. The district also affirmed 
its position that bilingual Instructional alternatives, to meet the 
diversified linguistic development needs of their students, would be 
implemented in the schools. 

Further, in its Hister Plan, this School District defines bilin- 
gual educaUon as a process %>hich uses a student's primary language and 
culture as the principal source of instruction while at the same time 
systematically t eaching a second language. In this Plan, the Board of 
Education assarted its agreement with the basic goals of bilingual/ 
bicultural education. 
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Benca, through the Oistrict's Master Plan, the Board of Education 
also developed their work policy and philosophy. Both of these were 
still in place in 1987. 

Resporeients spoJce of the leadership that promoted the development 
of the effa:tivo plannings. It Vfss the Superintendent and his cabinet 
that asked that the Master Plan committee be established. The leader- 
ship cane principally from bath the Distxict Superintendent and from 
Frank Ochoa, Director of state and Federal Projects and also a member 
of the Si^jorintendent's cabinet. Ochoa had joined ABC in 1972. He i-ms 
a Hispanic who provided a great deal of leadership in terms of 
developing programs for minority students, particularly to the Spanish- 
spea3cing students. That, year vas when the Spanxsh bilingual prtagrjm 
began, with Ochoa as the director. Prior to this time, in 1968, the 
Portuguese bilingual program, one of the first in the country, had 
started in the District. The Asian bUingual program in Chinese began 
in 1979, and the Korean bilingual program was instituted in 1980. Ihe 
Diverse language Program began in 1981. 

In sum, the ABC School District has al%*ays had the support of the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent relative to programs for 
language mii»rity students. Furtherasre, grants %#ere applied for and 
these funds helped to get them off the ground, but more iaportantly, 
the grants helped to institutionalize these programs. "Consequently, 
wa have really lived ^? to the intent of the funding and have kept 
these programs alive," indicated Stapleton. "The Master Plan was a 
real cornerstone in the development of all our programs for language 
minority students." 
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BffAots of Federal a&d state Legls.^ tlon 
OB Sobool Prograffls 

Several Federal and State statute*? had been enacted during the 
period in question. Respondents were aslced to ccrcment on the effects 
of the legislation on their educational programs. 

jgfferqrencv ir^chool Aid Act 

A salient turning point identified by Mr. Harvey Hoyo, principal 
at Hawaiian Eleaentary School in the ABC School District was the 
passage of the Emergency School Aid Act (E.S.A.A.) of 1970. Under the 
provisions of this legislation, a school district was able to apply for 
grants to i:istitute programs to deal with diverse student pcptaations. 
This Act bad many strands but its main goal was cm^ing low student 
achievement and the potential drop«=out situation. 

In 1972, under the leadership of Kr. Frank Ochoa, Zone Coordinator 
for the ABC School District, the District ^lied for this grant. Both 
teachers and administrators int«arviewed identified Ochoa as a pivotal 
figure in the evolution of this District. It is reported that Ocho^i 
had a conviction that affirmative action %ms important. He held a 
significant position in the District so that it was leadership from 
within. He represented an int^smal power base encouraging affirmative 
action to taXe place in terms of federal and state fun<^.ing to promote 
effective in-t:eractiin with minority' populations. 

During this time, th** alternative school movement was very 
strong, Oc^oa was able to link serving the needs of language minority 
students with the alternative school concept. Althou^ funding under 
this Act subsequentl", ran out, the effects of the programs Ochoa 
initiated were lasting because people im^lved in these programs had 
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developed the mind set that was conducive to effectively dealing with 
the language minority population. 

Tit;^ VTX 

Stapleton assert.ed that State statutes dir#5cting educational 
policy and programs for lai^uage minority students have been very 
helpful. »TiUe VII has helped with the Federal mandates, but the 
State statutes, by virtue of having the staffing requirement, have been 
of particular assistance. I don't think we could have done it without 
that. Yes, we had si5>port and leadership from the Schoc"' Board, but we 
needed guidelines to be able to say to principals 'you have 10 IZP 
students—you need a bilinr'oal teacher— AND IT'S REQUUffiD PY lAW. • 
mis type of statement really !:ald a lot of power." 

Those staffing requirements gave district officials the impetus to 
hire bilingual teachers. Bie State statutes prr c-d the guidelines 
for an organized program (e.g., guidelines for student identification, 
recla«{sificationy p r og r am requirements) . 

B&mJLng Assistance for U*w Znstructiosal Heeds 
With n€sw dPTiwnds on their instructional services, where did the 
district look for trained personnel and staff development assistance? 

In 1972, when the Spanish bilingual program began at ABC, there 
were only two certified bilingual teachers in the district; the rest of 
the teachers were on •Nmiver." Tim program had classroom settings with 
bilingual aides emd a»nolingual teachers. In 1987, they had 80 
Certified Spanish bilingual teachers. In 15 years, this number 
incritased rapidly. Such an increase is attributed to very aggressive 
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recruitaent and proactive i^>proaches such as tha development of the New 
Careers in Education Program which the State funded. 

ygy Cffy^rs in Education Program and Aoressive R ecruiting 
This Program allowed the District to train bilingual teachers. It 
consisted basically of taking stiKienta at the junior level at the 
neighboring California State Dhiversity, Long BeacA, and putting them 
into an internship program in ABC schools. That is, they were going to 
school and were being trained to teach in District schools— and were 
being paid. Through this program, the District trained 20 bilingual 
teachers. However, in addition to this program, the District has 
aggressively recruited bUingual teachers and the District's reputation 
has attracted new teachers as well. 

Staff Developnent 
Staff development was reported as having been a very in^xprtant 
part of ABC's program. Teachers normally have pre-service staff 
developmfint sessions at the beginning of the year where all bilingual 
and monolingual teachers who are taking responsibility for conducting 
ESL classes for I£P students are invited. Ohis pre-service serves as a 
"kick-off," where curriculum which was developed during the summer is 
presented. The District h2is had curriculum development during the 
suaoner months for many years. Additionally, during the summer months 
teachers plan the staff develqpment for the year. 

Tha District also has a team of bilingual resource teachers who 
are available to go to the schools and conduct deaasnstration lessons in 
the classroom. However, prior to presenting these demonstration 
lessons, resource teachers present content. ABC believes in Joyce's 
model (1983) of staff development where there is follow-up after the 
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presentatlcai of content. stapleton reports, "we have really taJcen 
Joyce's iKxtel very seriously, so that whenever we have a workshop, we 
always maJce sure to provide a tollav-up. Coachii^, demonstration 
lessons, technical assistance has always been powerful; that's some- 
thing that our teachers have always been very pleased with vhen we've 
provided staff develc^mtent." 

ABC usually has a series of wor)cshops that are available after 
school. After these workshops, teachers then sign up for coaching. In 
the past they had a regular schedule of inservices. However, since 
many of the teachers had been in the district for the past 10 to 12 
years, they found they need a little more t fineaent and to be updated. 
Consequently, ABC has taken different routes in providing staff 
dflvelopBBent . 

Initially at ABC, staff development took the fora of big workshops 
that teachers just attended aiul listened. Then they moved towards 
providing workshops for smaller numbers of people in order for there to 
be more interaction with one another and follow-up coaching. Hie 
previous year they had tried teaaiing up with the County Office and 
conducting confere«:es where teachers were able to select different 
workshops. In essence, they were 'mini-conferences' where teachers had 
choices to attend different workshcps. Many of the workshops were 
conducted by ABC teachers. In fact, many of the ABC teachers are going 
outside the District to conduct workshops. 

The district's staff development effort has evolved. District 
officials are aware that with bilingual teachers the likelihood of 
"burning out" is very high because they work so hard, and there is a 
concentrated effort to keep them energized and excited by bringing them 



new infotaation and tecimiques. Wee)cend retreats is another form of 
staff development practiced at ABC. 

Ktev Figure in Professional Development 
The thrust of the staff developoent effort at ABC for the last few 
years has been on second lai^uage acquisition. ABC educators say a 
pivotal point in their staff developanent effort was t.ie involvement 
with their District of iwted linguist Steve Krashen, That involvement 
had begun approximately five years earlier, in 1982. ABC»s Superinten- 
dent heard Krashen speak at a aeeting of Los Angeles County Superinten- 
dents. Alcmg with the Superintendent at that meeting were Lilia 
Stapleton and the Director of Curriculum at that tine. Everyone became 
very excited. Krashen clarified a lot of things in the SiqDerinten- 
dent*s mind. Be had up to then been siroortive of bilingual educ tion, 
but that talk presented the research vary clearly. 'Sub Superintendent 
then invited Krashen to come to the District and speak before ABC's 
Board of Education. A special study session was arranged where the 
linguist presented research findings and exaa;>les of how children 
acquire a second language to ABC's Board of Education. Krashen won the 
Board ever; his presantrtion made a big iapression and since then he 
has worked very closely with the district, Krashen is reported to have 
^>oken to all the principals and practically all the teachers in the 
District during the 1982-85 period. Re worked with in. Idual schools 
in d^Jth, discussing individual programs in their schools. Many ABC 
staff members acknowledged this period as pivotal in their staff 
developanent program. 
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District Bonua 

In Edition to presenting research findings on second language 
acquisition, Krashen dir soanething else which really affected ABC«s 
program not only in second language acquisition but in the general area 
of literacy, placing them ahead of the California state wide movement 
to bring literacy and literature closer to^j^ither. ABC began to infuse 
literature into the curriculum more than they had before? they are 
also na3cing a connection between literature and the writing process 
before the 1988 California Language Arts Curriculum came out with this 
requirement. ABC's attention to language arts needs of LEP children 
provided a bonus for all the district's K-12 students. 

An additional form of staff development was the District's 
involvement in an educational Master's Program. Thirty of the Dis- 
trict's teachers participated in a Kaster of Arts program provided by 
California State University, Los Angeles at district sites. It was a 
"satellite program". Krashen taught three or four classes in conjunc- 
tion with other university professors. As a result of this program, 
students cco?>letad projects that have ware reported as of great benefit 
to tlie District. For exai^le, tiiree teachers developed a series of 
lessons that bring Spanish literature into the dassroom. This project 
was being considp-:^ for publication. In addition, a literature guide 
in Spanish was developed and is continually being e3q>anded. Hence, the 
District is moving out beyraid the home problems and providing leader- 
ship in the general education curriculum. Many other projects that 
have come out of the Master of Arts Program have also served for staff 
development. 
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Pigtricrt Response to Instnaction^ i Materials Needs 
In texos of saaterials, in a<Mltion to the literature guide 
aentioned earlier, teachers have developed criterion referenced tests 
that cover the area of reading, language, and writing s3ails. 
Additionally, Korean and Chinese criterion referenced tests have also 
been developed as well as social studies and science units. There has 
been an on-going curriculum developnent committee made i© of about 40 
teachers in the District, aeeting monthly. The large group of teachers 
has been divided into subcommittees of Spanish, Kbrean, Chinese, 
Portuguese, and ESL curriculum writers. ihey all have worJced on 
development of curriculian and organizing staff developnent. 

Staff Involvem^nl^ 
School administrators feel very strongly that teachers have to be 
the ones to decide on lAat type of staff development is going to be 
provided, therefore teacher involvement is part of staff development 
planning. Teachers are encouraged to be iniwvative but that before 
they taJce off in one direction they are assisted in being familiar with 
the research on that area, that they've tal3ced with other consultants 
Imowledgeable about the research, and can interpret the research to 
other teachers. E>q?erts and county consultants are brought into the 
work area with those teachers. Further, teachers at ABC keep cognizant 
about what the State frameworks indicate. 

Participation in stai^a Bff??r;<^ntal Case si^t^j^g 
Ihe ABC School District received the grant from a Califc nia 
State Department of Education for its Bilingual Education Case Studies 
Project (California State D^. of Education, 1981) in which one of 
ABC's schools, Furgeson Elementary, participated. This school district 
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worXed with the other five school Districts that participated in the 
California Case studies Project. ABC School District has been ack- 
nowledged for its contribution to the success of the Case Studies model 
(Cra%/ford, 1989). 

Replication of ExporijBen tal Model 
In 1987, ABC was funded for a new Title VII grant that would make 
it possible to replicate the Case Studies Model in seven other schools 
in the District. mey were following the curriculua design, the 
prograa, and even the staff developa^nt that Furgeson had received. 
Coincidentally, ox^ of the seven schools selected by ABC was also 
involved with the County Office, irtiich selected six schools in the 
county area to develop a case study to replicate the original Case 
Study Program. ABC, therefore, in joining with what the County was 
doing would help in brl ging six other schools into the innovative 
progran. Because Ferguson school would continue with the Mbdel, the 
area would have 13 scdiools in addition to others who ai^t be ia?)le- 
manting this approach. Trying to make this kind of networking with 
the County permits the districts to take advantage of the resources 

contribution fron Abromd 
Furthermore, when the demand for teacdiers trained in languages 
appeared, the ABC School District went for help not only to local 
universitites with teacher-training programs in bilingual education and 
ESL instruction, but also to the Department of Education in Mexico 
(Secretaria de Educacicbn PiSblica) . Selected teachers attended summer 
classes in Mexico City at the Mexican Department of Education training 
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center, %diere they were instructed In methods of teaching reading, 
mathematics, and social studies. AlthoiMfh the "trainer of trainers 
^jproa^" was iaplemented using local staff who had previously been 
trained, the District also broiKrht a groiqp of Mexican trainers to their 
District to provide staff developaent to their teachers firsthand. 

Thus, ABC went for help to its County Office of Education, the 
local State universities, the State DepartiMnt of Education, and 
language scholars. They went out of the country, to Mexico, and they 
also found vzauable resources asong their own ranks. 
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Changes in Relationship Between 
the canmunity aad the School 
The question asked was whether the new developments in school 
programs had resulted In changes in the interaction between the schoolij 
and the coiuBunity. 

The relationship between the comnunity and the District at ABC has 
changed as a result of changes in school programs, according to the 
respondents. OSiere were days in the early 70s when the relationship 
with the coBfflunity was not good, in 1970, a lawsuit was filed against 
the District dealing with affirmative action. As a result, the 
District began to be more aggressive in recruitaent of minorities and 
in developing an affirmative action plan and atteapting to ia^jlement 
it. Hence, the lawsuit did give the District a great deal of ia^jetus. 
Bie relationship has greatly improved. Several advisory committees 
have been formed: Kbrean, ChiMse, Portuguese, and Spanish. In 
addition, there is a committee that works with all of them together. 
This latter committee pulls the <aiairs of all the separate committees 
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together. They provide in-service for parents and hold pa^rent con- 
ferences. In a&iition, the District worJcs with the university of 
California, Irvine (UCI) , Cerritos College, and the California Assess- 
aent Frograzi, to foana partnerships for parent conferences. 

In the early days, CGsnounity aides were especially helpfiil since 
the District did not have sufficient bilingual teachers. However, 
since the fundiiv' is continuing to diminish for those kinds of 
positions, teachers are taJcing more responsibility for keeping those 
lii^ of cooiDunicaUon open. Hence, the District is not having to rely 
solely on paraprofessionals. 

The diversity of instructional prograas can be a source of 
concexn with scase parents. Sonet iaes this occurs initially with 
parents who do not understand the programs. "We're still e3q>eriencing 
that with our Asian pcjpulation, " Stapleton iwUcated. "Parents have a 
lot of questions. So we provide many inservice aeetings for then. The 
thrust of these is awareness building relative to what the program of 
instruction is all about. Another thrust of these inservices is trust 
building. Bdck in the early 70s we had to do this with our Spanish and 
Portuguese populations. But as soon as you provide information to 
parents, they readily accept the programs." 

According to Stapleton, the ccanminity is very appreciative of what 
the District is doing and when something isn't working, they let the 
District know this, also. All in all, she asserts that it is a good 
working relationship. 
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staff Itorala 

The respcsndents were asked If the changes in population and 
resulting prograas had affected the aorale of the teaching staff. 

Initially, there see&s to have been a great deal of dissent ion in 
terns of the innovative techniques that some teachers were ia5)leinenting 
in an effort to deal with the instruction for the language minority 
population. Teachers recall that staffs were divided between teachers 
lAio had the students* interests uppemost in their miiuJs, and those who 
were reacting on a purely emotional level ar^ resisted any change 
effort. 

Teachers rel a t e d that the margin between the two "camps" slowly 
began to narrow as those teachers who were philosophically in disagree- 
aent with innovative tea<diing practices, including ^t is now Jmown as 
bilingual education and English as a second language instruction, began 
to leave the District. 

Among the persons perceived as having been highly instrumental in 
the development of a formal curriculum for language minority students 
was Mr. Rogue Berlanga, principal of Purgeson Elementary School. 
Having worJced in the District's Central Office, specifically in the 
District's Title VII Office, Kr. Berlanga was highly sJcilled in writing 
"grant proposals." When he became principal of Puigeson, he conceded 
that there were serious prc&len» with their instructional program and 
saw before him the challenge to improve the quality of their program. 

Meanwhile, the state bilingual educatiori office was seeJcing 
schools to participate in what was to beccane tawwn as the Bilingual 
"Case Studies Project" in 1980. This project was conceptualized to 
carefully implement basic theories of bilingual education that had been 
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evolvii^ in the research literature. (Please see appendix C: Case 
Studies Curriculum Model). a conputer search identified Purgeson 
Elementary along with 133 other schools that net the necessary 
criteria: (l) k-6 prograas, (2) large ccaicentrations of XZP children 
whose native language was Spanish, and (3) a "core group of certified 
bilingual teaciiers." Of the 30 schools that esqjressed interest, five 
were selected for the project in late 1981, asonc ^ch was Furgeson 
Elementary School. 

Although Purgeson staff was trying hard to make bilingual 
education work, their students' test scores were aawng the lovest in 
California. With the school's increase in LEP enrollments averaging 
46% over the previous four years, its situation was rapidly getting 
worse. 

For ABC, therefore, a key turning point vaa the selection of 
Furgeson Elementary to participate in the "Case Studies Project." The 
Case Studies model gave teachers no choice— they had to change their 
TOthods, and in doing so, they had to cooperate. Team teaching was 
mandatory, which was not a popular idea at the outset, according to 
teachers and administrators. Teaming meant that there was more 
accountability and the need to stay on a tight stdiedule. Dhder the new 
^roach, a team typically made up of two bUingual teachers and one 
monolingual English-speaking teacher consulted on the needs of each 
student, assigned children to various classes, and followed their 
progress. The collegial approach, along with growing iwJications of 
student progress, had a healthy effect cn staff morale, according to 
Edna Perez, bilingual resource teacher at Furgeson. 
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Teadiers indicated that, at first, staff vera polarized into 
differe-«t caa^js, with bilii^fual teachers on one side and English-only 
teachers on the other. But as they began sJ- .-ing responsibility for 
instruction, attitudes changed and the staff began to focus on the 
child. 

A major benefit of involvement in the Case Stiadies Project was 

reported being that of giving teachers a real mission, a vision of what 

it is they are trying to do. Teachers ireUcated that the case Studies 

Project really brou^^t the staffs together. And by eaqxjsing the 

monolingual teasers to ESL techniques, the team approach helped them 

to understand what the children go through in the process of acquiring 

English and to develop eispathy for these students. The Director of 

Special Services summarized the changes in attitude as follows, 

"What has really helped win over teachers and principals 
was R^rashen. By his going to schools and wor3cing with 
staffs, the sciiisms that had been there between bilingual and 
fflcsMlingual staff mmadbers dissipated. Because, hero was a 
non-minority person coaaing in and sharing research. Lights 
went on and they imderstood what the program was about. 
Since then, we have had a lot more sui^rt. Bare, bilingual 
teadiers have not isolated themselves. They have really 
tried to be part of the total staff. it's been more 
difficult in some schools than in others," stated Stapleton. 

At ABC, consensus was reached by articulating Information in a 
clear fashion. They were conscious of the effectlvei»ss of bringing in 
someone from the outside to say %djat needed to be said in a very clear 
way, someone who is not perceived as having an cisvious vested interest 
and who had the data to s m yu i L what he is saying. 

An additional factor that helped considerably ^.ma the evaluation 
of the programs. The Director of Special Programs was obviously 
pleased with the resiata. 
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"Ito have actually bean able to document the progress siuSL 
resiat of our prograais through evaluation studies in which v& 
have participated. It's been rewarding to see every year our 
aimual report to the Board done by our Evaluation Deparlaent. 
Every year scores are separated for 1£P, FBP and EO students 
and tine aiKi again, our FEPS are doiiKf better than our EOS 
on standardized tests as well as on proficiency tests," said 
Stapleton. 

Educators in ABC feel they have a quality program, but acJaiowledge 
they still have a long way to go and that evaluation helps them to 
improve, they assert to always try to take advantage of opportunities 
to particip te in sound evaluation studies. 

Infonnation is shared with the Board, principals, and resource 
teachers. A feature seen as very valuabla that was influenced by the 
<^s^ gfa^^i^ jjg^^l was having resource teachers locatedin the schools; 
they are not housed centrally. It was felt that in oider to make 
curricular and instructional change, the resource teacher really had to 
be on site. So they have pait time resource teachers out of the 
classroom. Each school has half a resourx» teacher. 

General Outcomes 

A district official stated that "All these changes have affected 
the morale of the staff in a positive way. However, we still have to 
tisrd additional ways of giving teaciiers positive siqjport and reinforce- 
ment.** 

The benefits for ABC have been both academic and affective, nje 
are seeing students who feel a lot better abait theaselves? feel that 
their language has seme status and value, and a culture that is 
respected and has a place, that it is no longer sooething to be 
embarrassed about. Affectively and academically students have really 
benefited. Academically, test results have revealed progress and the 
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students are blossoming so that by the time they get into jimior high, 
they take off," indicated Stapleton. 

It was reported that in the late 60s the Portuguese population had 
a high drop out rate frcm the high school, but after the bilingual 
prograa was instituted, there vas a very dramatic decrease in the 
Portuguese drop-<ait rate. 

ABC is also learning about the cognitive developan-ait children 
and how they can beccme better learners. They are aaJcing sure that 
students do not lose out on content acquisiticm in a sheltered English 
environment. Another benefit beyond language, cited by both teachers 
and admin istrators, is tha conscious awareness cm the part of teachers 
of the rationale buttressir^r bUingudl education methodologies which 
they employ in their classrooms. OJiis awareness increases teacher 
morale. Additionally, as a result of teacher involvement through staff 
development required for the implementation of the bilingual program, 
teacher isolation was noted as no longer prevalent. 



Key Turning Points 
Respondents were asked if they could identify Jcey junctures %^ere 
the District made particular decisions that mad-? a difference. 

Key People in the Dlfitiri,^, 
The persons interviewed reported that critical people made a 
major impact. The fact that people eager to searci^ for innovative 
ideas were in the District and that they wore suj^rted in iB5>leaenting 
these in forms of programs, even when the innovators were considered 
radical, was seen as a major brea)cthrough. 
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gss OrientatjoT) 

Both teachers and administrators identified a philosophy which 
pervades the ABC School District where administrators atteapt to 
proaoote their own subordinates into leadership positions. It was noted 
that this practice tends to Insure that an administrator's procedures 
and practices becooe institutiom.' ^-sed in the event that the 
administrator transfers to another position. However, it also allows 
others to be groomed for leadership positions. it is reported that 
this type of philosophy permeates every administrative level in the 
District. 

Affirmative ^«rrt"n 

A second critical turning point identified by Harvey Hoyo, an 
Elementary Sch-, Principal, was Affirmative Action, which attempts to 
get qualified minority people in top managejifint positions in the 
District. Programs were instituted which were designed to train people 
both for teaching as well as administrative positions. Some of these 
programs were sponsored by the Los Angeles County Office of Education. 
The Elementary School Aid Act (1970) (ESAA) as well as affirmative 
action hiring practices marked the beginning of the change in terms of 
management style in the District. This change was perceived to be in 
keeping with a -minority District.- Hence, key minority people entered 
the District in power base positions that tended to be concerned with 
the advancement of minority youngsters, as reported by Hoyo. 

Hence, "process orientation" represents a management philosophy 
which might be summed up as one of "role reversal." Uiat is, one of 
the "enqpowering" of subordinates/teachers by administrators. Meta- 
phorically, the strategy can be thought of as an inverted pyramid. It 
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is reportaa that this nanagenent philosophy is eabraced at ABC from the 
highest administrative level to the school sites. 



DISCDSSION AND IMPUCATICaiS 
Key Junctures — Effective Change Strategy 
One of the foci of this investigation was the identification of 
tey junctures or turning points in the evolution of the ABC School 
District as it related to the education of language minority students. 

All subjects interviewed, including district and school-site 
administrators as well as classroom teachers, identified very similar 
events. Prominent among key junctures identified were people and 
P^ilQgfiffhl^g . People in power base positions had the linguistic 
minority students' interests uppermost in their minds and the vision 
that an internal process and structure was needed to support and 
sufitain the cShange effort, it was with this proactive philosophy that 
this district began to address the needs of this student population 
long before it was mandated by law. 

ThB extent of this school district's openness to change encouraged 
teachers and administrators to assess their own situation candidly and 
to develqp conmon understandings and mutual supports which would 
increase willingness to talce risks. While this school district availed 
itself of "outside" assistance, they appeared to realize early on that 
their success was going to be due to their own efforts and abilities. 
District and school-site administrators began to ere:ourage and imple- 
ment behaviors which were conducive to responsible receptivity to 
change. 
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AiBong these behaviors were (dialogue and interaction which was 
continuing, pervasive and substantive, a process which was referred to 
as "process orientation" which sought to prooote instructional 
participation and leadership. 

Decision-maJcing at every level was based on staff involvement and 
participation, ccmsideration of alternatives, weighing of evidence, and 
decisions made from alternatives discussed. acisions made were put 
into action, and actions were subsequently evaluated. 

Furgeson Elementary School, for exaaple, took account of its 
individuality and unique ciiallenges as they related to the educational 
needs of their LEP student population and linked its pivotal decision 
to participate in the CASE Studies Project (Calif, state Department of 
Education, 1981) to its assessment of its school's unique needs and 
circumstances. Their attitudn was one of responsible receptivity to 
change. It was a school that faced up to who they were, what they had, 
I and what they wanted; a.-rf, in figuring out how they would get from here 

to there, seriously consider«i paths t^at they had never traveled as 
well as paths they knew well. 

This type of proactive leadership eiKwuraged interschool 
' comnrunications and dialogue which prompt ed recognition and use of 

resources in sharing problems and soluticais. In turn, tlxis type of 
open communication not only brouc^t teachers out of isolation but was 
the channel throu^ which receptivity could be fostered and iaple- 
mented. In this way, the peer groMp was strengthened by an increased 
communication among staff about their problems and finding more 
effective ways to share their resources in relation to those problems. 
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ABC's reactivity to cJiange as as their realization that its 

schools already contained enou?^ resources within themselves and enough 
access to other resources to ta3ce care of a great part of the assis- 
tance and stinjulation needed in order to Ba]ce changes vas conducive to: 
1) cooperative teaching arrangements, 2) more friendship networJcs among 
teachers, 3) aore task-oriented conmunication networ)cs among teachers, 
4) teacher leadership and influence in dacision-maJcii^, ..5) effective 
administrative leadership, 6) and a favorable school climate. 

What emerges trtm this discussion are basic features of a 
curriculum design model that meet the needs of language minority 
sti}dent populations. 

Basic Feat-ares of Curriculua nesicm Model 
Although there is no single source of information that is 
completely adequate to provide a basis for wise and comprehensive 
decisions abtRit the <*jectives of a district or school, it is evident 
that the observed curriculum at the ABC School District has given 
consideration to three crucial audiences: the student, the school, and 
the community. 
ThB Student 

In considering the learner as a target of educational objectives, 
this district has sought to identify needed changes in behavior 
patterns of the IZP student population v'«ich the district, throng the 
school, would seek to produce. In studying its linguistically 
different student populatiai, this district has been able to identify 
student needs and educational dbjectives for this group by determining 
students' language dominance, cultural customs and traditions, family 
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structure, economic status, and students' school esqseriences . This 
information about the learner is coapared with a desirable standard, so 
that the difference between the present condition of the learner and 
the acceptable norm can be i<?sritified. This difference or gap con- 
stitutes sti^ient needs. 
The Schocl 

Interfacing with the percev^tion of student needs, obviously, is 
the basic educational philosophy of the district, including its policy 
position on bilingual education, its e35)ectations for student achieve- 
ment, and its posture vis-a-vis nationza, state, and local mandates. 
How the policies are iaplen»nted is the manifestation of the stated 
policies. 
The Community 

Because the oanaunity is coaplex and continually changing, it is 
necessary to focus attention in this area as a source of educational 
objectives so that students learn what is relevant. Analyses made of 
the community by this school district have revealed important informa- 
tion as it related to language usage as well as other iaqjortant 
external variables that suggested meaningful educational objectives for 
the I£P student populaticn. 

The airriculum design model that fionerged as a result of the 
Interplay and synergistic relationship of these three influences is an 
eclectic one, that is, one built out of the strengths and deficits of 
the three factions included in this model. In ta)dng account of these 
three different perspectives, the district places itself in a unique 
position to be able to identify four fundamental questions. Itie first 
is a philosophical question which asks what educational purpose s their 
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schools should seek to attain. Tte secomS is a curricular question of 
what educational earoeriencefl can be provided that are liJcely to attain 
these pirposes. The third is one of methodology yhlch asks how these 
educational experiences can be effectively organized . Finally, the 
fourth question is one of evaluation, asking how they can determine 
«^ether these purposes can be attained. 

PROTOryPE CDRRICDLDM MODEL 
Figure 1 provides a graphic representation of a bilingual 
curriculum design model whicH may serve as a prototype reflecting a 
synergistic conception of curriculum. Significant is the 
interplay between each of the three discrete sources such that the 
total effect of providing meaningful academic and social experiences 
for the learner is greater than the sum of each source taken indepen- 
dently. 

Equally significant in this model are the critical variables for 
curriculiu: change which can be summarized as follows; 

° ISSS' Ttiia is the first characteristic of bilingual curriculum 

development which refers to structure and uniformity which is 

consistent with educational objectives. 
° Aacga^nt. General agreement is an essential pre-ccmdition of any 

effective and professionally responsible underta3cing. It is 

essential before collaboration can bs^in. Ilius, consensus around 

specific goals among teadiers and staff is crucially isportant in 

order to provide stability and continuity. 
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Figure i* tiilingudl Cuinculum Ucsign Nodcl rroiolypc 
Source : Adapted from Crcgoi i'c-l\jJ. ino, Clement mj. 
Contextua 1 Features ofB^JJoi^d^BnTuTrurTPTTr^prer 

Doctoi il Pfiiifl ^ion, Vni^vS^Tyol CdTifornia, Los Angclcs 
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° Hm^ny This €Siaracteristic refers to the congruity of the 
bilingual education curriculun with the total school curricular 
program. 

° XZniXfiEfflto- Ttia feature refers to saaeness of action and 
laplenentation. casviously, for uniformity to be present in the 
iaplementation of the bilingual education program, the pre- 
existing condition of agreement must be present. 

° ASSfiEtafeillty. This characteristic refers to the inevitable pre- 
requisite of any change effort which si^ests that change will not 
taJce place *rithout the mqjport and oonmitment of teachers who must 
adopt the change effort as their "own." 

TeacAers as well as school-site and district administrators must 
create a degree of insi^it which allows for a higher degree of 
caiscious determination of policy to be regularly maintained. 
rhoB tax, the interplay between sources and critical variables for 
curricular change have been discussed. A third critical variable 
Interacting in this bUlngual education curriculum design model is one 
that addresses positive curricular ciiange. 

Key elements of this third variable are adequately trained and 
credentialed personnel to implement instructional strategies; proper 
allocation of space for classrooms In which bUingual iiistruction is 
ia^jlemented? availability of appropriate materialft; and awst crucial, 
the institutionalization of the bilingual education program within a 
school whereby this program becomes an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 



One of the goals of this investigation was to study the "process" 
of a school district that has been nationally recognized as being 
particularly successful with the academic adhieveaent of children vho 
begin school with liaited or no English proficiency. Findings have 
revealed that the ABC School District has followed a systematic process 
in dealing with a changing student population. In doing so, it adopted 
a way of thinJcii^, an outlook, and an organized plan to insure more 
effective student learning and to insure that student learning was 
maximized. 

Its curriculum consists of a planned, ccoqxasite effort to guide 
student learning toward predestined learning outcomes, it focuses on 
the synergistic relationship among the learner, the school, and the 
cammunity, and atten^Jts to integrate, its re^>ective goals. On the 
basis of the integration of these goals, teachers, school-site and 
district administrators present options to their Board of Education and 
together they orchestrate their curriculum effort. 

It is evident from the fii^iings that ABC's curriculum is not 
fixed; it is not final. Rather, it is continually searching for 
better goals and better procedures, its curriculum is not static nor 
fragmented but rather dynamic and synoptic. 
EfffggtiVQ Change strategy — abc sc h ool Dis^irl.; ^, 

Thm assujujtlons about the nature of effective cdumge strategies 
which appear to be operating at the ABC School District as revealed by 
structured interviews with administrators and teachers emanate from the 
school culture nodal which assumes that changing schools requires 
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caianging people as well as scJjool organization and norms, in essence, 
changing the school culture. 

Seme of these assumptions include, but are not limited to the 
folloviiKf: 

1. caianges will not ta3ce place without the support and commit- 
ment of teachers who must adc^t the change effort as their 
"own," 

2. Bius, consensus around specific goals among teachers and 
staff is more powerful than overt control, althoi^ leader- 
ship is not ignored. 

3. Qiange strategy requires collaborative planning, collegial 
worX, and an atmosphere conducive to eaqjerimentation and 
evaluation. 

4. Successful change efforts are none liXely to be realized when 
the entire school culture is affected and involved. 

5. leadership from the principal and administrative staff is 
crucial. 

6. Sensitivity to the importance of time in the change process 
is critical. 

aearly, this school district uses an ecological approach in 
iJi?)lefflentlng their cdiange strategy. This ecological approach suggests 
that all individuals in the school setting are viewed as elements of 
interaction. Hence the life of a scJiool is an ii»essant interaction of 
structure, culture, and personalities, chaises in aiy one area require 
changes in others, and stress can arise when changes occurring in one 
area are met by resistance to change in another. 
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Thvas, it vould appear that in planniiKr changes or inproveafints of 
any Icind, the ABC School District pays close attention to the requisite 
alteraticais in social structure, culture, and personal adjustments of 
the individuals concerned. 

It is within this fraaaeworic that effective changes and improve- 
Dents have taken place in this district. This intervention strategy 
appears to have proven successful because, in addition to focusing on 
goals and instructional procedures, it has devoted attention to major 
variables naJcing up the -haracter of schools. 

This school district has put in place a process by vtoich teachers 
and administrators thinJt together, plan together, decide together, and 
act together in dealing with the problens inherent in the daily 
workings of their schools. That is, they have ia?5lemented an internal 
process and structure to support and sustain an effective change 
strategy. 

Behaviors which make Mp this process incline the following: 

1. DIAIOGDE: Interaction — continuing, pervasive, siabst&ntive. 

2. DECISI0N-4MING: Based on staff involvement; consideration 
of alternatives; weig^iing of evidence; and tatiaately 
selection made from among alternatives. 

3. ACTION: Inpleaaentation of decisions. 

4. EVAimncSN: Staff's assessment of its own process. 

These are the set of behaviors by which staffs at the ABC School 
District carry out the business of the school; it is the process by 
which they consider change or reject it. 
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A socialization process appears to have occurred which was 
conducive to maintaining openness to change in schools' staffs. This 
process included the development of ccomffln understarelings and mutual 
supports which appear^ to have increased individuals' willingness to 
ta]re risks and recognize that failure in one attempt did not mean 
permanent disaster? the recognition that their success was due to their 
own efforts and abilities and not to outside e3q>ertise? openness to 
possibilities for Change; and willingness to assess their own situation 
candidly. 

Characteristics in ABC's schools include, but are not limited to, 
the following: 

1. Cooperative teachiz^ arrangements* 

2. frie nd s h ip networks among teiriiers; 

3. task-oriented ccamunication networks among teachers; 

4. teachers exercising influence in decision-making process; 

5. and favorable overall school climate. 

Henca, it would appear that administrators azKl teachers in this 
school di strict recognize that th&i already possess enough resources 
and access to other resources to take care of a great part of the 
assistance and intellectual stimulation needed in order to make 
changes. Additionally, there appears to be sufficient interschool 
communications whitSi encourages recognition and use of resources in 
sharing problems and solutions. 

It is svio^ that through their "process orientation" approach, 
this District attempts to deal vith fragmented fronts in faculties and 
staffs to the extent that administrators seek consensus of staff 
councils on how to proceed. 
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APPENDIX A 

Excerpts from Master Flan for Bilingual Education 
ABC Unified School District, Cerritos California 
Sample, Goal Statement with respective Objective designation 
and Activity specification. 

Bilingual / Bicultural Program, Elementary Model 

Bilingual / Bicultural Program, Elementary Team Teaching Model 

Criteria for adding Sec and Language Reading Instruction K-6 
(Elementary Bilingual/Blcultural Program - Spanish and Portugue 



ABC UMIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, CERRITOS. CALIFORMU. 1979 
FASTER PLAM FOR BUlJIfiUAL EOUCATIOH 
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ABC Unified School 
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a. If a taaM tacchli^ mroKh 
is selected, tka mnter of 
i£S/HES students assigned to 
a hUij^l/crosscuJtural 
teechar nist never exceed the 
Mher of FES students 
asslBMd to a regular teecher 
in the %mm taachii^ situa 
tion. (See Appendix 2} 

Oin a BiJlngual/Bicultursl frogrtii 
cJassrooi no eore than tM>- 
thirds (66 percent) of the 
stutoiu nay be lE&flSS, Partl- 
cipeting FES stufants aiat bo 
at grade level or above. Trans- 
portation vlll be proviM for 
LES»CS students «lshifw to par* 
ticipete in Bilii^l/Blcyltural 
rrogrea at e school site i#ith 
less than Z(n \£SASS scutents of 
the save prieary language. 

[Tfi Before a stutoit Is enrolled in 
^ the Bilingual/Blcultural Progrni 
s tn-ltten notification In English 
anj in the prlnary language shall 
be sent to the parent or guardian 
of the snalent. (See Appmdix 3} 
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1.4 In order to insure prt«r«i conti 
nuity, LES, ICS and FES students 
will rvMln in the Bilingual/ 
Biculturai P i ogian during their 
ElcDrntarr and Secondary Educa* 
tion if at all possible. 
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ABC UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, CERRITCS, CALIFORMIA. 1979 

HASTEX PLAN FOR BlLlNfiUAL EDUCATION 
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Anwndix 4 for criteria for 
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MASTER PLAN .OR BtLINSUAL EDUCATION 

SM. STAIPENTS: l. To otftr BilUifutl ImtTucttoMl AlMimtlw that Mat tim llnfalftlc, cofnltln and Affactlve CCmMNT: QHTiajl«» 
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ilcultur^l rragraivlll IncJufte 
In t^ir School IfBrovMRt Plm 
•ctlvitlM ^«clfylnt hoy tho 
priMrr lmm§9 of tht USACS 
students will M utUistd as « 
•edtia of Imtructlon in wthe- 
wtlcs. mlticultmS oAiCAtlon, 
and all othar content anMia. 
(Saa i^iMndix S-crttaria for 
addli^ contant araa Instruction 
in Sacond LanfiMfa Mid Appandix 
Bllinfuai Taachinf StratagSas) 
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tint Billf^l Sub Cdmitlee 
«eeti:%ts. 
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tl/^ ^irDgra* evaluation 
inc]\dinf collection of data 
wit/1 the District Office of 
pTigraBj Planning and Evalua 
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Site Council* 
Si I ir^ual/Croaacultu- 
ral Instructional 
staff 



1.11 Principals^ Qtrricultoi 
Services, SilingusI/ 
Croascultursl Teachers 



1.17 Principal 
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1.10 Eatsl>iishad 



I. II SeptflBter 1979 



lAl Partially Inplmon 
ted 

C<npletaly by 
SeptCRter 1979 



BfMIC WTE 



1.10 Orbing 



1.11 Oftfolng 



1.12 Chgoing 



BILlNGlML/BiaiLIURAL PRDCSIAM 
ELBfEKTARY MODEL 



Appendix A 2 
Cofl|X)nent: Qirriculim 



Grata hdvel or Level 



Longiage 
Instruction 


Readiness 
Math 
Science 
Social Studies 


Reading 
Language Arts 
Math 
Science 
Social Studies 


Reading 
LffiTguagG Arts 
Math 
Science 
Social Studies 


Reading 
Language Arts 
Math 
Science 

Social Studies 


Reading 
Language Arts 


Reading 
Language Arts 


Second 

Language 

Instruction 


Listening 
^>eakijig 


Listening 
Speaking 


Listming 

^^eaking 

Reading 


Listening 
faking 
Reading 
Ifrlting 


Listening 
peaking 
Reading 
Writing 


Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 


Qmccpt 
Development^^ 
(Mixed Groins) 


P.I;. 
Art 

Music 

Opening 

Sharing 


P.C. 
Art 

Music 

Opening 

Sharing 

Science 

Math 


IM:. 

Art 

Music 

(^ening 

Sharing 

Science 

Math 


P.C. 

Art 

Misic 

Science 

Math 


P. I:. 

Art Musi 
Music 
Science 
Math 

Social StiKlies 


v.n. 

Art 

Music 

Science 

Math 

Social Studies 



• This chart should be used as a continmi^; a student may begin at any levels depending on pnjficiency in 
the primory and second language. 

••Alternated daily or weekly. 
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Appendix 4*3 

BTLINGUAL/B. AlXmAL PKOCRAM 
ELIMENTARY TEAM TEAQUNG MODEL 



Mixed 
Group 
Instruction 



Primary 
Language 
Instruction 



Second 
Language 
Instruction 



Classroom A 
^tonol1ngua1 
English-Speaking 
Teacher 



Classrom B 
81 lingual 
Teacher 



15 fluent English 
speaking 



15 non- and limited* 
English speaking 



fAI tematf 



15 FES 



30 fluent English 
speaking 



30 non- and limited- 
English speaking 




15 fluent English 
speaking 



15 non- and 11ml ted* 
Engllsh speaking 



15 NES/ 
LES 



^0 non- and limited- 
English speaking 



30 fluent English 
speaking 



ERIC 
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AppendU Component: Curriculum 

Criteria for adding Second Language 
Reading Instruction K-6 
(Elonentary Bilingual/Bicultural Prograw - Spanish and Portuguese) 

As a general statement » the student is ready for place^wnt In English reading after the following criteria have 
been mt: 

a. The student has received a good fourxlation in oral language develqpment, €.g-, the student scores at level 5 
m the Language Assessment Scale. 

b. The student has had a reading readiness program, including visual discrimination; size, shape, color perception 
and manifulatim; large and small rmscle coordinaticm; letter recognition; awareness of nufnbers (recognuion, 
fonnaticm, sequencing), etc. Any (me of the following reading readiness program may be utilized: 

1. Portuguese Criteria Reference Test - Mastery of levels 1 thru 6 

2. Lectura en Espaffol - 
Mastery of levels 1 thru 6 

3. EnseHemos a Leer • 
Mastery of steps 1 thru IS 

c. The student has mastered English sound- to- symbol correspmidences , irtth particular emphasis on those correspond- 
ences which are different from Spanish or Portugt^se or which do not exist in Spanish or Portuguese. Any of 
the following English as a Second Language Programs may be utilized: 

1. I.D.E.A. KIT - Mastery of 1 vels 1 thru 3 

2. H-200 - Mastery of levels 1 thru 2 

3. Portuguese Criterion Reference Tests - Mastery of levels 1 thru 6 

4. Second Language Curriculim Continuum - Mastery of levels 1 thru 6 

5. ODRE English 

6. Modem American English 

7. Steps to Hnglish 

d. The student is decoding and comprcherKiing successfully at a 2.0 readability level primary language reading. 
Any district adopted basic reading series in the primary language may be used. 

Note: The above criteria are listed to provide guidance to the clnssroon teacher toj^cthrr with nny other 

factors which are determined to be relevant in assessing a student's readiness for placement in rnr,lish 
reading. 
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APPENDIX B 

CURRICULUM DESIQl STUDY 

UNIFIED SaoOL DISIRICT — Structur«d Interviews 



PURPOSE: Describe how District has dealt with a changijig population and some 
of the critical tumijig points and what was done during these 
critical turning points. 

Describe evolution of District awareness and seeking help for doing 
sconething even more innovative than that being deinarKaed for the 
education of language minority sti^ents. 



OJESnONS: 



1- Relate the historical perspective on the formation of the 
' . Uhified School District. 

2- Give a descripticsi of the area at the time the District was 
formed and a description of the area today. 

3- Specifically, ho* has the school populaticsi charwed over the 
last 15-20 years? 

4- Hew has the District xespmded to the changing sdiool 
population? 

5- Ihere have been federal and state statutes directing 
educational policy and programs. How has ^USD adjusted its 
instructional prograjv's acconiingly? 

6- Describe _USD's developnental chronology as it relates to the 
following : 

a) Staff DevelGizent 

b) Materials 

c) Qianges in Staffing 

7- Wiere did _USD go for help? (Universities, neighboring school 
districts, out of town, out of the country? 

8- Has there been a change in the relatioTship between the 
connnunity and the school? 

9- Do you see a difference in the way the community has been 
involved? 

10- Wwn the new demands for teachers trained in languages 
appeared, v*iere did JUSD go for help? 
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11- O/er the past years has there been/is there any dissention 
relative to your instiuctional program for linguistic mir>ority 
students? 

12- Identify key turning points that you think made a difference 
(identify key junctures *^ere the District made particular 
decisions that made a difference) . 

13- Kas thfiPB anything that just happened fortuitously? 

14- Hew have all these changes affected the sorale or personal 
developnent of the staff? The cumm nity? 

15- Do you see any benefits above and beyond the cjianges in the 
students? 
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APPENDIX C 



The Case-Studies Curriculum Model 



Phase 



Spanish 



I Non-Enghsh- 
Prohciont 

(SOLOM 5-11) 



11 Limited-Enghsh- 
Proficient 

(grades 2-3)* 
(50L0M 12-18) 



III Limited-Enj^lish- 
Proficient 

(grades 3-4)* 
(50LOM 19-25} 



IV Fully-Enghsh 
Proficient 

(grades 4-6)* 
(SOLOM 25 



Sheltered English Mainstream Cnphsl 



Lnngunge Artb 
M.itncMiKitics 
Science/flenlth 
Social Studios 



C5L 



Language Arts 
Social Studies 



Language Arts 



ESL 

Mathematics 
Science/Health 



Transitional 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 



Language Arts 
(extended Spanish 
activities) 



Art 
Musk 



Art 
Music 

Physical Education 



Art 
Music 

Physical Education 

Mathematics 

Science/Health 



Art 
Music 

Physical Education 
Mathematics 
Science/Health 
Social Studies 
Language Arts 



•Typical grade level for each phase. 



Source: Crawford, 1969; 133 



Note: SOLOM range signifies student score on 

Student Oral Language Observation Matrix , used for assessing 
oral language proficiency, in English, in this case. 
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